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“4 S INCE several months already in- 
—_ ternational attention is focused 
to the problem of a summit conference 
and all that it implies. This is entirely 
“understandable. The idea of convoking 
“such a conference gave rise to serious 
‘hopes that this be a way of stopping 
the armaments race and doing away 
with the greatest danger that threatens 
mankind, namely the danger of nuclear 
war. 

- It is only natural that under the 
“circumstances all moves in the field of 
armament and disarmament, especially 
by the leading powers and all countries 
‘that play a significant role in the ar- 
“maments race are being followed with 
keen interest. ; 
- This also explains the vast and po- 
‘sitive response throughout the world 
‘to the unilateral decision of the Soviet 
‘Government to stop test explosions of 
“atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
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Unfortunately, the Governments of 
the two western atomic powers have 
not followed suit. Nonetheless, the 
previous stalemate with regard to the 
problem of ceasing nuclear experiments 
has been ended. Many distinguished 
Western political personalities, in- 
cluding several leaders of the British 
Labour Party and the US Democrat 


Party have urged the adoption of the 


Soviet initiative. According to some 
reports, the standpoints of both Go- 
vernments are also evolving or may 
evolve in a positive sense. 

This proves that the arguments ad- 
vanced in favour of the rejection of 
the Soviet proposal have not been con- 
vincing. They have not been convin- 
cing even for the responsible politicians 
who are better versed in the technical 
problems of atomic armaments than the 
man in the street. It may be reasona- 
bly assumed that even the argument 
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which was probably considered the 
strongest did not sound convincing, 
namely that it was easy for the USSR 
to propose the cessation of experiments 
having just completed a fresh series 
of test explosions. It is easy to answer 
this argument if it is borne in mind 
that for years already the nuclear po- 
wers are invariably at the beginning 
or the end of a series of experiments 
and that it is illusory to seek or wait 
for the moment when they will consi- 
der further experiments unnecessary 
once for all. Either the race will conti- 
nue thus rendering experiments neces- 
sary again sooner or later, or it will 
stop and then all tests will really be- 
come unnecessary. There is no end to 
scientific and technical progress. The- 
refore there can be no end to the de- 
velopment of modern armaments. It is 
impossible to draw the final limit in 
the field of science and technology 


re ) ct 
power which has still not jo- 
ranks of nuclear powers but 
gz to do so is still less con- 
This refers to France. In the 
-teat of its reaction the desire to 
quire ,,equal rights” with the other 
big nuclear powers may easily be 
red. Such a desire is obviously at 


wish prevails for ,equal rights“ of 

countries at a lower level of armaments 
than at present with the absence of 
tests and all atomic and hydrogen we- 
_ apons, while nobody wishes for the in- 
crease of the number of countries 
armed with nuclear weapons or more 
countries which are producing such 
weapons themselves. Everybody belie- 
ves that the industrial capacities and 
development of nuclear science in 
France (and some other countries as 
well) would enable them to produce 


Ree _ their own nuclear armaments. Experi- 
ments will add nothing to this convic- 
= ‘tion. On the contrary everybody will 


follow these experiments with regret, 
the same as all tests wherever they 
may be held, because they only testify 
to the continuance of the atomic ar- 
maments race. 

A positive contribution and signifi- 
cant rejoinder to all advocates of 
,equal rights“ in armaments at a 
higher level was given by those smaller 
European countries which formally or 
de facto refused to permit the instal- 
lation of launching sites for interme- 
diate range ballistic missiles on their 
territory. 

Unfortunately neighbouring Italy is 
not among these countries. By reacting 
to this fact Yugoslavia’ did not act 
only in the interests and defence of 
its rights but also in the interests of 
the imternational community as a 
whole. 


However the fact which caused the 
greatest concern and misgivings in Yu- 
goslavia and many other countries 
doubtless lay in the decision of the 
West German Parliament to equip the 
West German army with (for the time 
being) tactical atomic weapons. This 
move, under the present conditions 
marked by the quest of an agreement 
on disarmament and other measures 
for the cessation, or at least the aba- 
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Should one recall the 
are still too vivid, nei ) 
the world can forget. What of the pre- 
sent? Where does the sound of sabre 
rattling come from? From the most 


susceptible spot in Europe and perhaps . 


the world! When?-At a time when the 
whole world is seeking ways and means 
to relax tension precisely on that spot 
and thus reduce the surface of friction 
between East and West. 

_ Fortunately this decision of the 
West German Government does not 


East - West Negotiations 


Development of the Initiative 
for East-West Negotiations 


N. DUBRAVCIC 


Fee NEARLY six months now, the idea of a meeting between th 
leading statesmen of the two political hemispheres — the Easter. 
and the Western — has been in the centre of diplomatic activity in th 


vice to the prestige of th 
people throughout the world. 
also rendering a service to intern 
nal agreement and world peace. 
By intimating that it might submit 
the problem of the atomic armamer 
of the West German army to the UL 
ted Nations, Yugoslavia once again 
sumed the role of a consistent positive 
factor in contemporary international 
relations. : 


world, Divided by tall barriers and confronted with a fantastic vision o 

destruction the undreamt development of military technology has traced im | 
its consciousness, the peace-loving world public has from the very be- 
gining seen this idea as the most realistic alternative to the suicidal volicil 
of mutual rivalry in armaments. That is why its support to the initiative | 
for agreement and the establishment of a peaceful co-existence is so ardent | 
and unconditional. It is the expression of a conviction that, in the di-| 
lomma in which it finds itself, mankind must free itself from mutual fear | 
and mistrust if it is to survive at all. It is something more even: it is a 
reflex of noble efforts to build new, more human and humane forms of | 
international life in the place of the barricades of hatred, reprisals and | 
threats. If militarization of modern technology spells the danger of total | 
destruction, its pacification wou'd constitute the sole chance for a secure | 
future, in peace and prosperity. It is a great thing that an ever widening | 
circle of governments and countries are becoming conscious of this dire | 
need, | 


These are reasons investing the initiative for agreement between the| 
East and West with the character of an absolute necessity. The world has | 
come too near the brink and there is no more clearance for the manoeuvring | 
diplomacy of the cold war. Those approaching the problem of negotiations | 
from that angle are making a fatal mistake. However, all too strong, also, | 
are the complexes of bloclike outlooks, all too large the mutual wariness, 
as to enable the idea of negotiations so readilly to blaze its trail to the} 
conference table, Since November 6, 1957 it has been moving slowly, pain- | 
stakingly, through dangers and temptations, crawling at first throwell he | 
needle's eye of caution, to captivate the spirits and cabinets more and | 
more as time went on, piercing the ice of the bloc mistrust with the force | 
of an, unrelenting need. Today ,after nearly half a year's correspondence } 
and discussion, we are able to establish with satisfaction that many resia| 


stances have been overcome and that the day may not be far off when 


alone can 


the Dihotines of today © 


ae FIRST PHASE: WEST'S 
STRAINED READINESS AND 
THE QUESTION OF LEVEL 


N THE matter of time, in the de- 

velopment path of the Soviet ini- 
ive, this phase has lasted from No- 
iber 6, 1957 until the end of January, 
8. It was characterized by a skeptic 
titude of the leading Western powers 
id a longer hesitancy by them notwith- 
porting a powerful pressure of their own 
mublic opinion, to demonstrate a minimum 
readiness for discussions with the East. 
Besides this scanty, reserved preparedness 
of the West, which sometimes manifested 
itself in an excessively wary and some- 
times in an arrogant coming out, this 
‘phase of the correspondence was also do- 
minated by a big diference of the two 
sides’ outlooks upon the meeting's level. 
_ Western powers at first thought of 
‘negotiations at the level of ambassadors, 
their demand later narrowing down to 
“establishing at a meeting of foreigu mi- 
“nisters whether a basis existed at all for 
calling a summit conference. The chrono- 
"logic sequence of event shows that the 
“potent impact of the Soviet proposal on 
the World public has influenced a slow 
evolution of the Western attitude. 


_ November 6, 1957: At a solemn 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet, Khrush- 
_chov brought out idea of a meeting of 
the highest-ranking representatives of the 
East and West with the object of reaching 
“agreement about discontinuation of the 
cold war and the armaments race, on the 
basis of the real status and mutual un- 
derstanding. 

November 7: The next day Wa- 
shington vigorously rejected Krushchov’s 
‘suggestion with the motivation that there 
were no prospects that such a meeting 
might yield satisfactory results. 
November 10: Khrushchov’s sug- 
gestion assumes the character of an offi- 
cial proposal of the Soviet Government. 
The then Premier, Bulganian, addressed 
himself with a special message to A- 
denauer, to the British, French and West 
German Governments, proposing the re- 
aching of agreement about the familiar 
seven-point programme, the central place 
in which was occupied by the proposal to 
call a summit conference toward consi- 
deration of burning international pro- 
blems. 


t process. ce rs es ae to be that is 
can bring the" attitudes closer togethe 
dicates the ade and strength of public. opinion which under 
is becoming a factor of a larger and larger in- 

A fleece: upon the policy of the governments. : 
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November 12: Indian Premier Ne- 
hru backed Bulganian’s proposal and ad- 
dressed a special appeal to the great 
powers to proceed to an exchange of opi- 
nions and seek a way for mutual rappro- 
chement. 


November 19: There came the first, 
unofficial, answer of the Western coun- 
tries, from the Paris meeting of NATO, 
whose participants expressed readiness 
to negotiate with the U.S.S.R. about a 
reduction of armaments, on the foreign- 
ministers level, though. 


January 1: President Tito advanced 
the idea for calling a far wider interna- 
tional summit meeting at which both 
little and large countries would be repre- 
sented. Premier Nehru was among the 
first to extend support to the Yugoslav 
President’s idea, which produced a wide 
impact in the world. 


While the Western powers procrasti- 
nated an official answer, the Soviet pro- 
posal was meeting with an-ever more 
favourable reception in numerous circles 
in the West, which fact represented a 
sound omen that the conditions were 
being created for easing tensions and 
fresh perspectives opened for cooperation 
and agreement. In the meantime, a whole 
series of prominent statesmen and orga- 
nizations pronounced themselves in favour 
of summit talks between the East and 
West: the winner of the Nobel Prize for 
Peace Lester Pearson (on December 29), 
Prime Minister Macmillan with his pro- 
posal for a non-aggression pact (January 
4), Pineau and Pella (January 4), Au- 
stria’s Chancelor Raab, Nehru and the 
President of the Czechoslovak Government 
Siroki in a joint statement (January 5), 
Hugh Gaitskell (January 12), Edgar Faure 
(,...there is nothing in the Soviet pro- 
posals which one might consider unreaso- 
nable..., January 15), President Tito and 
Indonesian President Sukarno in a joint 
(January 19), Harvard Lange 
the Socialist Party of Au- 
stria (January 19), the Prime Minister of 
Canada Dieffenbacker (January 22), Olen- 
hauer and the leaders of the Opposition 
in the Bonn Parliament (January 23), 
Gaitskell and Bevan (January 28), the 
Japanese Premier Kishi (January 29) and 
so on. 


statement 
(January 18), 


f the attitu- Sip 


Uy rile hans 8: The 1 
State pronounced himself against 
mit meeting »until the conditions: 
have appeared in which the meeting cc 


be fruitful“. At the same time. he allowed : 
for the possibility of contacts at sabe 2 


sadorial level. “ "i 


; pa: ‘ 
“January 8: Bulgennn made” a new) 


proposal to the chiefs of governments of a 
19 Western countries to call a summit 
conference within two to three months. 

Rejecting negotiations on the level of 


foreign ministers, the U.S.S.R. Govern- 


ment suggested as a useful thing that the _ 
representatives of extrabloc countries like 


Yugoslavia, 


India, Afghanistan, Egypt, 


Sweden and Austria also take part in Seri 


the summit meeting. 


Janwary 10: Dulles rejected Bulga- 


nin’s proposal as a ,massive reiteration 
of old propaganda“. 


January 12: A crucial moment was 
reached by President Eisenhower, in ans- 
wering Bulganin’s letter ,voicing, with 
large reservations and qualifications, a re- 
adiness to meet with the Soviet leaders 
for discussing their proposals. As for the 
agenda, he stood by his eight-point pro- 
gramme, stipulating the condition that all 
complex questions be elaborated at a 
meeting of foreign ministers. 


Three days later identical answers came 
from the British and French Governments, 
while Adenauer, on January 20, adopted 
an extremely sharp, negative attitude 
toward the Soviet offer in his answer to 
Bulganin. In that period, on January 13, 
over 9,000 scientists from 44 countries 
applied to the United Nations with the 
demand, in the interests of mankind's 
survival, to stop all nuclear weapons tests. 
The effect of this petition was to miti- 
gate the Western attitude, and on Ja- 
nuary 27 Eisenhower again expressed 
readiness for a summit meeting on con- 
dition that agreement be precedently re- 
ached about the list of questions such a 
meeting would go into. 


The essential characteristic of this pha- 
se, therefore, consisted in a slow, very 
cautious evolution of the Western attitude 
— from a rejection and open suspicions 
to a reserved agreement to conduct con- 
versations, pending a previous examination 
of the problems by the ministers of fo- 
reign affairs, which represented an unac- 
ceptable condition for the Soviets at that 


time. 
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“experimental rocket center 
‘it this succget break- 


before ‘any talks with the East. 
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iderably improved, which became ap- 
ent within a short time in a positive 
lution of the Western attitude, The 
pigghe still remained on the Soviet 
but in the matter of the disputed 
— the ees of a seonqerener of 


W allowing 
pe the possibility i men the prepa- 
Patous through diplomatic channels. 


oe Feb ruary 1: The first American 
Oe, Sox satellite was successfully launched 
from the Florida center. On the same day 
~ Chrushchov made a concession to the 
Western powers, voicing the readiness of 
the Soviet Government, also, to postpone 
the summit conference, as well as the pre- 
paredness of the Soviet Government to 
examine not only the individual restricted 
questions, but wider problems at such a 
conference. This statement was appraised 
in the West as the most flexible attitude 
of the US.S.R. until then in favour of 
talks on the basis of a wide compromise. 


February 1: In a new letter to 
Eisenhower, Bulganin agreed that the pro- 
cedural and other questions connected 
with the summit meting be solved through 
normal diplomatic channels, expressing the 
apprehension lest a meeting of foreign 


ministers created fresh obstacles. 


The Swedish Premier 
Erlander upheld the Soviet proposal, stres- 


Bebruary 5: 


sing the readiness of his country to par- 
ticipate in a.summit meeting. The Danish 
Premier Hansen also expressed sympathy 
with the Soviet proposal on the same date. 


February 9: Macmillan informed 
Buldanin that his Government allows the 
possibility that the preparations for a 
summit meeting be performed by diplo- 


matic means, too. 


Dulles 
tement that a previous conference of fo- 
did not 
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reign ministers constitute an 


essential condition for a summit meeting, 


February 28: A positive change 


also occurred in the attitude of the French 
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this the prospects of a meeting were 


‘The eal, charac c in nee ie ae 


consisted in a both-sided evolution, in a 
consolidation of the conception that the 
form of the preparations of a conference 
of the highest-ranking statesmen no lon- 
ger was of the essence, 


THE THIRD PHASE: THE PROBLEM 
OF THE PREPARATIONS AND 
THE AGENDA 


— HIS phase began on March 1, 
al when the Soviet Government, an- 


xious to contribute to the summit confe- 
rence being called at the earliest possible 
date, made a big concession to the West 
by agreeing to a previous meeting of 
foreign ministers. This enabled agreement 
being reached regarding the mode in which 
the conference should be organized, but 
the 
upon the agenda of the conference and 


divergencies remained in outlooks 


the preparatory tasks of foreign ministers. 


March 1: The Soviet Government 
accepted the earlier Western proposal 
about a preliminary conference of foreign 
that the 


should only prepare the agenda of the 


ministers, insisting ministers 
conference, without going into the sub- 
stance of the problems. 
ULS.S.R. deemed that 
should be omitted about which 


known in advance that, due to their com- 


As regards the 
those ‘problems 


it was 


plexity and the absence of points of con- 


tact, cannot be positively solved. 


March 6: The U.S.A. Government 
brought out the demand for wider discus- 


sions at the foreign ministers’ meeting 


which would delve into the substance of 


the summit conference cover but those 


questions the settlement of which now 


seemed ensured. 


March 7: The Soviet Government 
proposed that the ministers of foreign 
affairs elaborate in April the agenda 


of the conference and determine only the 


composition of the and the 
time and place of its holding. It persisted 
in the attitude 
should be 


especially not those involving the internal 


participants 


that not all questions 


examined at the conference, 


matters of other countries. 


analogues. me: 
parte de foun att 
se world. : 


March 31: The sped 
proposed to the Soviet 
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vernments toward different problems 
determine the agenda of the pe ~ 
of foreign ministers; second ,the confe- 
rence of foreign ministers should establish 
the date, the place, the time and the 
composition of the summit coarnagee ‘ 


April 11: The Soviet Government 
agreed to the proposal of the Western 
powers, proposing in its turn that the four 
ambassadors meet in Moscow on April 17, 
Surpie3ai1 suoruido jo a3ueyoxe ue pieMmoz 
the organizing of the summit meeting. 
According to the Soviet proposal, a me. 
eting of foreing ministers should be held 
by the end of May this year at the latest, 
and the ministers would be required to agree — 
about the question of the time, place and 
composition of the conference of the top 
representatives and determine the circle of 
questions to be examined by it. The So- 
viet Government considers that the que- 
stion of calling a 


summit conference 
should not dare to be linked with or con- 


ditioned by the results of the foreign mi- 
talks. 


nisters’ 


In view of the fact that in their latest | 
proposal the three Western powers have | 
passed over the agenda of the summit | 
conference, so as to avoid discussion by ) 
the ministers of foreign affairs of matters 
on which there is no agreement, and also_ 
in view of the flexibility of the last So- 
viet proposal, the prospects for an East- 


West meeting have been brought to the 
nearest point ever during the course of — 
The world right- 
fully expects the representatives of the 
great powers to grasp the needs of the 
times we live in and show a 


six months’ discussions, 


sufficient 
measure of mutual confidence to be able 


to move away from the deadlock in the 
East-West relations, upon the settlement 


of which the destiny of peace depends. 


OR YEARS now, the great powers 
have been conducting sterile dis- 
cussions about disarmament: the proposals 
of the one side would met with the coun- 
_ ter-proposals of the other side, and just 
when it might look that the views were 
_ drawing sufficiently close to enable at 
Teast an initial and partial agreement 


_ being reached a more-less hopeless impasse 
would develop again. In the meantime, 
the stepped-up armaments race never 
stops on the military ranges of the great 
_ powers: fresh experiments are made, new 
weapons are tested and ever more ,,abso- 
lute“ devices created toward the attain- 


. a? 


7 
ment of a decisive advantage in a destruc- 
tive competition the end of which it is 


‘impossible to see, but the effects of which 
are dreadfully evident now already. The 


point of a total absurdity has been rea- 
ched: 


mics about disarmament the biggest ar- 


in the midst of the largest pole- 


mament feats are marked. 


In such an atmosphere the decision of 
the Supreme Soviet of U.S.S.R. about a 


one-sided discontinuation of nuclear expe- 


ef 


riments has come as the first concrete 
act in favour of suspending the nuclear 
armaments race and creating fundamental 
preconditions for easing the tensions in 
international relations. World public opi- 
nion has welcomed this significant Soviet 
initiative as an expression of the construc- 
tive aspirations of the Government of 
ULS.S.R. 
which the disarmament problem has fal- 
len and create the most favourable condi- 
tions for holding a meeting between the 
highest statesmen of the East and West. 

The first official reactions from West- 


notably from Washington, 


to break the magic circle into 


ern capitals, 
have shown that in very deed the Western 
' powers still are more devoted to a policy 
of strength and armament than a policy 
of agreement and disarmament. This is 
the sole possible conclusion to be drawn 
from the negation of the far-reaching si- 
gnificance of the Soviet initiative and the 
refusals to follow the way it has paved. 
The reasons cited in favour of such a 
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non-constructive attitude are anything but 
a convincing and rightful explanation: the 
decision of the U.S.S.R., reputedly, is me- 
aningless because it came after the con- 
clusion of the spring series of tests; dis- 
continuation of explosions cannot be ef- 
ficacious without a system of control and 
inspection; the Soviet gesture is para- 
mountly of a propagandistic nature. The 
logic of the armaments race completely 
belies every conviction of the first argu- 
ment. The perfecting of hydrogen wea- 
pons is a continuity in which no series of 
experiments can be the last; tests are a 
constant necessity for achieving advanta- 
ges. If the U.S.S.R. Government has agreed 
to discontinue nuclear experiments, by 
this very fact it has provided a clear con- 
firmation of its readiness to desist from 
suicidal competition in producing more and 
In this 
should also bear in mind that according 
to the data of the U.S.A. Atomic Energy 
Commission the ratio of the explosions 


more destructive weapons. one 


operated to date is as 109 to 39 in favour 
of U.S.A. and Great Britain, which fact 
adds another moral advantage to the de- 
cision of the Soviet Government and de- 
prives the stated Western arguments of 
every value. The theory about control and 
inspection (which, strongly enough, crops 
up whenever some initiative with a con- 
structive content is rejected) is untenable 
both because the U.S.S.R. Government has 
agreed to the introduction of control mea- 
sures and because the noting of nuclear 
explosions is perfectly real and feasible. 
Interpretation of the Soviet initiative as 
a propagandistic act constitutes a repeti- 
tion of the old theses from the time of the 
cold war. Besides, after the Soviet deci- 
sion it only depends upon the Western po- 
wers themselves whether its full value and 
its far-reaching significance will comple- 
tely be turned to advantage. 

Even after the encouragement brought 
by the Soviet decision the situation would 
have been alarming in the same measure 


but for the fact that the pressure ge 
blic opinion upon the Western countries 


(especially in the Western countries them- 
selves) is so high that it is virtually im- ~ 
possible completely to ignore it without ao 
grave risk for own prestige and real in-- 


terests. The sharp campaign of German 
Social-Democrats and Liberals against 
Germany’s being drawn into the ,,atomic 
death circle“, a campaign enjoying the un- 
divided support of eminent scientists. and 
a large part of the German people is se- 


conded by the vigorous protests of Bri- 


tish Labourites and prominent American 
personalities against a continuation of nu- 
clear tests. The same process of reason 
and realism which is opposed to the arma- 
ments psychosis is being witnessed on the 
official level within the circle of the 
NATO countries, too. Admittedly the go- 
vernments of Western countries will not 
be able to cling to their present negative 
attitude for long and world is hopefully 
looking forward to the next step, which 
has to come from their side, so that the 
danger from nuclear radiation and nuclear 
war may be minimized and, by subsequent 
agreement, complitely eliminated as well, 
perhaps. 


and. 


further measures, too, toward easing the 


This does not mean that other 


tension in the East-West relations would 
not be desirable; it only means that they 
would be rendered real and feasible to a 
far higher degree. If the U.S.S.R. has of- 
fered a chance to attain this, then it must 
not be ingnored. It is to be hoped that the 
Western powers will bear this in mind 
within the context of their preparations 
for a summit meting and that, consonantly 
with the desires of the whole world, they 
flexible 


will adopt views which would be 


and constructive in a larger measure. 
On her part, just as President Tito has 


emphasized in his answer to Premier 


Khrushchey’s letter, 
before resolutely espoused the view that 


Yugoslavia has also 


an immediate discontinuation is necessary 
of all nuclear weapon tests and that par- 
ticular measures should be taken in that 
direction too. Therefore, Yugoslavia has 
welcomed the Soviet initiative as.an extra- 
ordinary contribution to the cause of peace 
and international understanding, being con- 
scious that her opinion tallies with the 
mood and desires of all people on our 
planet, who are against an instant or @ 


slow nuclear death. 
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_ VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


HE POST-WAR economic development of Europe gave 

tise to a major problem which will become all the 
more acute with the passage of time, namely the shortage of 
power. 

Before World War II Europe mainly satisfied its power 
requirements from its own sources while frequently disposing 
with small net export surpluses of certain forms of energy. 
However when post war industrial production began develop- 
ing at an average annual rate of 3.5 percent and power con- 
sumption at slightly less than 2 percent, and while European 
production of primary energy amounted to only one percent, 
a deficit in the power balance of the continent was created 
to the equivalent of appreximately one sixth of total con- 
sumption at present. According to certain estimates, the de- 
ficit may even rise te one third of total consumption over 
the next ten years. 

Although the price of power is not a decisive factor in 
the final value of industrial products, the problem of power 
supply is nonetheless invested with a strategic role in industrial 
development. Owing to the immense significance of power for 
over-all economic development in most countries the state 
is assuming a greater or smaller, direct of indirect role in its 
production, distribution and determination of its prices. For 
this reason power supply is no longer a purely commercial and 
economic problem in contemporary economic policy as it is 
also a political problem where strategic considerations often 
play an important part. 


All this provided sufficient cause for the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe to ponder this problem seriously and 
devise new ways and means for its solution. For this purpose 
the Commission requested its Secretariat to prepare a study 
in which all the relevant problems will be analysed and the 
possible development of the present trends and tendencies in- 
dicated. It gave the initiative for the convocation of a meeting 
of government experts who would examine this study and put 
forward their opinions as regards the course of further studies. 

The special meeting of government experts was held in 
Geneva at the end of March. The results of this meeting are 
doubtless encouraging. i 


alae PRESENT European power deficit problem can only 
be resolved in one or the combination of several of 
the following ways: 

a) by means of the fuller utilisation of the existing sour- 
ces of primary energy in Europe as well as by means of the 
more rational utilisation of power which will enable the waste 
and losses entailed by transformation to be substantially 
reduced. 


b) by means of imports of primary energy from non- 
European sources. 

c) by means of transition to new sources of energy rang- 
ing from nuclear to solar energy and the power generated by 
sea waves. 

There can be no doubt that the so-called conventional 
sources of energy (coal, wood, petroleum, and water power) 
have certain advantages over the new“ sources (nuclear ener- 
gy produced by fission and fusions power generated by wind, 
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solar energy, the energy generated by the temperature -dif- 


ferences of sea water and the force of waves). The initial 


economic calculations indicate that the production costs per 
unit of electro-nuclear energy will be approximately twice 
higher than the cost of thermal or hydroenergy. Consequently 
the construction of nuclear stations would be profitable at 
the present level of technical development only where the 
transmission costs of conventional energy would be notably 
higher than the transport costs involved by the functioning of 
nuclear reactors. Apart from this, the problem of disposal of 
radio-active waste as an inevitable product of nuclear reactors 
is becoming increasingly acute. All that applies to the eco- 
nomic estimates for nuclear reactors under the European cli- 
matic conditions and at the present level of technological de- 
velopment also applies to other .new“ sources of energy. 

It is far more difficult to decide, however, whether to as- 
sign priority to the efforts to bring about the more intensive 
exploitation of the autochtenous European sources of energy 
or to imports of primary energy from non-European sources. 
In as far as the prices of overseas primary energy c. i. f. the 
European ports do not exceed the comparative production costs 
of the same form of energy in Europe, then, — with the ex- 
ception at the expense of imports. There are political rea- 
sons however, — the tendency to independence in the supply 
of so vital an element of industrial development, — and stra- 
tegic, — namely the assuring of domestic sources of supply 
in case of war which tend to assign preference to home pro- 
duction over imports. 


‘RUDE petroleum is the fundamental European problem 
with regard to power imports. Europe is importing 90 
percent of its petroleum requirements. While the share of Cen- 
tral America and the Middle East in European imports (which 
were almost ten times below the present level) was almost 
equal befcre the war, Europe is at present covering 86 percent 
of its requirements from the Middle East and 10 percent from 
Central America. 

This however is not due to the geographical proximity 
of the Middle East nor the price difference, as the prices of 
crude petroleum are fixed in accordance with the comparative 
prices of hardcoal on the US Eastern seabroad which means 
that Europe is actually paying a monopolised world price for 
its petroleum imports. In this respect the possibilities of sup- 
plying Western from Eastern Europe and the USSR are acquir- 
ing an ever greater significance; before the war Europe co- 
vered 6 percent of its requirements from these sources while 
satisfying a mere 0.5 percent of these needs at present. 

Hardcoal for coking is the second foremost heading on 
the list of European power import. Comparison of the present 
and pre-war sources of supply indicates that imports - from 
Poland and Great Britain have been reduced by 50 percent. 
Imports of hardcoal from the USA are now equivalent to the 
purchases made from West Germany. The favourable condi- 
tions of production as well as the high level of mechanisation 
in the US coalmines have enabled the latter to offer com- 
petitive prices on the European markets although transport 
costs account for almost half of the price of US coal imports 
to Europe. 


‘ 
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PSHE VAST Yugoslav power resources are extremely in- 
_ teresting in this context. With 66.5 billion kwh of 
ter power potential Yugoslavia is one of the richest coun- 
| in Europe in water power. The advantages of the Yugoslav 
ter power potential lies in the fact that the great part of our 
yers are a rich source of winter energy for which there is a 
ticularly strong demand in the other European countries. Besi- 
notwithstanding its rapid economic development our country 
“ill not require its entire water power potential in the near fu- 
ture and in spite of the fact that electric power porduction in 
2 Yugoslavia increased threefold, we are at present exploiting only 
4 percent of the water power available. The fact should also 
be stressed that the immense Yugoslav water power sources are 
favourably located for exports. The Economic Commission for 
Europe has been studying the YUGELEXPORT project for se- 
veral years already. This project has now worked out to 
the last technical detail and is ready for realizition on the 
pees of international financing. Dowbt was expressed at the 


ert conference in Geneva as to the technical and econo- 
mic feasibility of large scale transmission of electric power. 
The view prevailed, however, that such a transmission is not 
ey technically possible, but — in the concrete case of 
exports from Yugoslavia to Italy, — also mutualy desirable 


as stressed by the representatives of Italy and Yugoslavia alike. 


The prospects of generating thermal electric power in the 
“Fich lignite basins as a by-product in the production of high 
Z grade fuels and metallurgical coke also called forth keen in- 
“terest. In view of the fact that the Yugoslav lignite deposits 
‘are located in the vicinity of the deficient regions, — Kosovo 
and Metohia are quite near the Greek frontier, — such an ex- 
-ploitation opens fresh prospects of electric power exports. 


HE STUDY of the possibilities for the solution of the 
European power problems reconfirmed that the arti- 
ficial barriers erected by bloc policy frequently constitute the 
reatest obstacle to the economic future of Europe. Europe 
would be able to rationalise its power consumption to a large 
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_ present. Such a network would transcend not only the 
but also the bloc limits however. As long and until, these bar 
riers are not removed Europe will continue to pay dearh 
its power imports, this being but the price of a given 
pursued. ; bo 


Ke x time haebede by the maturing of more iateimeblen 
conditions for cooperation between the eastern and western | 
European countries, the progress made by the Soviet Union | in 
the field of power production is especially significant. ‘Ace 
cording to the-present rate of development, the Soviet Union 
will produce more primary power than countries of Western 
Europe together by 1960. The Soviet Union has now brought — 
about a 10 percent annual increase of hardcoal production, an 
5.2 percent increase of brown coal, a 13.3 percent increase 
of petroleum production, while output of natural gas is. tie 
sing at an incredible rate of 44.5 percent and water power 

20.5 percent. Such a rapid development enables the Soviet 
Union to satisfy its growing power requirements and also be- 
come an exporter of various forms of energy not only to the 
countries of Eastern Europe but also a force which can con- 

tribute to the solution of the power problems of Western ~— 


Europe. At the expert meeting in Geneva, the Soviet Minister = 
of Power Stations Pavlenko stated that the USSR is willing = 
to assist the construction and supply fuel several>thermal 
electric plants in the most deficient European power centres; ia 


he further indicated the possibilities of opening a waterway 
from the USSR to Europe which would enable the cheaper 
supply of fuels from the remote parts of the USSR. The So- 

viet delegation gave the initiative at this session for the exa- — 
mination of the manifold exploitation of the Danube as an Pie 
artery which would facilitate the supply of energy from Eu- 
ropean and overseas sources. It should particularly be noted ta 

that the USSR is no longer conditioning its cooperation in 
the solution of the European power problems by the abon- 
donment of the plans for West European economic integration. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the artificial po- 
litical barriers between East and West which were called 
forth by post war developments will be removed to an ever 
greater extent through the implementation of practical co- 
operation in the field of power production and other domains, 
Such a disappearance of bloc frontiers however is not and 
cannot be a mere consequence of agreement but a result of 
concrete economic achievements in international cooperation, 
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HE DEMAND of some continental countries for a 

sea outlet which enable their merchant navy to 
transport their own and foreign cargo dates back for 
more than half a century. 

Switzerland, Hungary, Szechoslovakia and Austria 
were the first countries to advance this claim. The latter 
three particularly felt the need of a seaboard, having been 
deprived of a sea outlet after the downfall of the Austro- 


Hungarian Monarchy. Some of these countries succeeded 
in compensating this lack by the conclusion of special 
arrangements with the neighbouring littoral countries 
which enabled them to use some parts for the registra- 
tion od their ships. In pre war Yugoslavia such facilities 
were granted to Hungary, CzechoSlovakia and Austria 
whose marine transit traffic traditionally led via Yu- 
goslavia. 
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nging to continental countries to fly their nationaal 
efended their thesis by the fact that such ships are 
pendent it on the goodwill of the other naval countries 
with regard to the use of their ports, as well as the 
t that the responsibility which ensues from the natio- 
ty cof the ship can only be real if the ship belongs 
port of some state or other. This is all the more 
Tare mportant in case it proves mecessary to bring the master 
and crew of the ship upon their return to port to account 
for any criminal offence committed on the high seas, etc. 
The Versailles Peace Treaty marks a turning point 
in view of the fact that the signatory states consented 
oi ‘to recognize the flags of the allied and associated po- 
_ wers which are devoid of a seaboard and have registered 
the vessels in some place located on their territory. Such 
places were to be considered as the port of registration 
of such ships (Art. 273 of the Versailles Treaty). 
_ The Barcelona Conference on transit and communi- 
cations adopted a Declaration which recognized the right 
of the continental countries to fly their flag at sea. This 
_ principle was recognized by many countries. 
At the Geneva Diplomatic Conference the following 
continental countries reiterated the demand for access to 
a seaboard: Afghanistan, Austria, Byelorussia, Bolivia, 
Hungary, Laos, Luxembourg, Nepal, Paraguay, Czechoslo- 
vakia, San Marino, Vatican and Switzerland. 
The Czechoslovak representative submitted a draft 
Convention which lays down the right to free access to 
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© ther hand the draft also propose that the a 
tries should establish free zones in their ports for 
tries without a seaboard. 
The Swiss representative stated on this seaeiaes 
the Czechoslovak draft is too detailed and that the c 
ference may limit itself only to the proposal of ge 
principles. The Swiss spokesman expressed his misgivit 
lest such a draft should favourize the creation of ne 
fictitious flags, and that the rejection of such a draft 
might be interpreted as curtailment of the rights which 
were already formerly recognized to continental countries. 
A series of Conventions concluded by continental. 
countries with the countries through which their transit 
traffic is taking place (such as that concluded by Bolivie 
with Chile, Peru, Argentina, Brazil and on a smaller 
scale by Czechoslovakia with Poland) enabled them to 
satisfy a large part of their concrete needs. It would be 
hard to say that these conventions indicate the existence 
of customary law which would go as far as the provisio 
of the conventions most favourable for the continenss 
countries. 

The further course of work at the Geneva Confe- 
rence will probably show whether the juridical develop- 
ments with regard to the treatment accorded to continen- 
tal countries has already made such headway as to ne- 
cessitate the recognition of broader rights to them than — 
those provided for in the multilateral international con- 
ventions, especially the Barcelona Convention. 
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BK DISTIL my childhood memories of the slump-stricken 
working class areas of London in the early 1930's is to 
‘conjure up “a mournful picture. Large unkempt main streets, 
where swaying double decker trams, send dust and waste paper 
whirling through the air. Every other shop front is a blind 
eye — a glass window but no goods or proprietor behind it, 
In others gaudy posters say ,,Amazing Bargains — Bankruptcy 
Sale“. But who is there to snatch up these bargains? The des- 
pondent queues of men outside the green-fronted office iro- 
nically called Labour Exchange“? White-faced and softhan- 


ded, with cloth caps and cheap mufflers, these men — over 
two million when counted on a national scale — waited for 
the dole — a pittance which kept them from cither losing 


life or living it. 


Now, a quarter of a century later, it seems incredible that 
the British Conservative government and the British middle 
classes want to throw the economy into reverse gear. 

The words expressing this ambition vary: »checking in- 
flation“, ,,disinflation“, or more frankly, deflation“ But they 
all mean one thing: stemming the economic expansion which, 
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whatever its disadvantages, ended the terrible stagnation of 
the ‘thirties. 


Methods differ. The former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, resigned because of technical dif-— 
ferences within the Cabinet. But he and his colleagues agreed | 
that the economy must be put into reverse. It must proceed 
backwards along the road at whose beginning lie the smo- | 
keless factory chimneys and the bitter dole queues. 


This apparently fantastic attitude does not arise from 
an economic fallacy. Of course it is a fallacy to believe, as_ 
the Right-wing politicians say, that the uncontrolled free“ 
economy can be halted at a particular point in its backward 
slither when just the correct number of firms have gone 
bankrupt and exactly the right number of men and women 


are jobless. But the fallacious reasoning covers a deeply un- 
healthy outlook. 


The middle classes in Britain, generally speaking, were 
well enough off during the slump to recall it with satisfaction. 
This was not so in America, where depression decimated the 
middle classes almost as much as the working classes. The apple 


we goods sold 

steady “income, mae it was above 
lowed to the workless, life was not 
ould ‘afied to allow its economy to rust and 
‘unemployed from outright starvation because 
things. First, world prices of the main imports (food 
materials) were cheap — reflecting the misery of 
producers in foreign countries. Second, and more impor- 
there was a steady inflow of interest from capital inve- 
overseas by British businessmen when the country stood 
eed of the rest of the world in its industrial output. 


The capitalists of Victoria's reign had sparing habits which 
e seen in their puritanical outlook and their abominable 
d. But these habits also led them to save — and invest — 
a grand scale. 

_ This enabled a later generation of petty bourgeois to 
live, as it were, on a national pension paid from overseas, 
nd to spare just enough of it to keep the working class 
sery from flaring into open revolt. That is how the middle 
ses would like to see things again. And their leaders, 
en by a remorseless need to placate their voters or be 
hurled from power, have not yet had the courage to explain 
that slumps and deflations are luxuries beyond modern Britain’s 
purse. 


~~ Times have changed, and Britain borrows to survive. It 


cost every penny Britain had to fight the against Hitler. Over- 
“seas investments which once cushioned the white-collar wor- 
_ker, the professional man and the smal] businessman against 
the shocks of economic realities are gone .But the illusions 


-Temain. 
4 More than a century ago Britain gaye up any serious 
; ‘attempt to feed its growing industrial population from domestic 
“resources. It offered the world the products of its teeming 
“factories in return for the food to eat and the materials to 
“process. The young and expanding society of the nineteenth 
“century was too little versed in economic analysis to observe 
that it was mortgaging its future. The sea blockades of the 
two world wars showed how quickly a compact industrial so- 
ciety without adequate domestic food supplies might be forced 
to its knees. The twentieth-century industrial giants Russia and 
America, feed themselves. To them overseas trade means re- 
- atively little. To Britain it is an intrusive neccesity stultifying 
_all other economic planning projects. The more intelligent po- 
litical leaders of both major parties have seen the broad truth: 
that Britain cannot survive by pretending that the economic 
_ conditions of the nineteenth century obtain today. Yet equally 
the country cannot progress backwards, either by chasing the 
bitter-sweet memories of the depressed thirties, or, as some 
of our Catholic theorists used to urge, unscrambling the whole 
industrial revolution and seeking a pre-capitalist rural eco- 
omy. 
In any case the trend of capitalist-industrialist progress is 
irreversible. Even within the more or less enclosed economy 
since 1945, when any sort of industrial output was worth 
having for export, smaller firms have been disappearing either 
completely or into the paw of the giants. At the same time 
es Britain’s steel industry expands, for example, the older 
“mills and furnaces close and little derelict villages appear. 


It is not possible to reconcile the deflationist fantasy of 
the conservative middle classes with the fact that Britains 
steel industry plans — whether nationalised or not — to be 
producing 60°/o more in twelve years’ time. 

The high priests of restrictionism intone their dogmas of 


»higher productivity” and ,,wage restraint”. But the methods 
they use are simply those which induced and perpetuated the 


oncoming slumps. But this is not so in Britain, over 
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can administration reacts vigorously to the signs 0 


prospect has a certain hypnotic fascination. 


Another form of Conservative fantasy which eae to. 
project Britain's future in terms of its past is the Beaverbrook’s: 
theory of Empire Free Trade. It ignores the basic fact that. 
Commonwealth countries are increasingly indu-- fis 


the ,,White“ 
strialising themselves, or have found other suppliers of in- 


dustrial goods (e. g. “Canada in the United States). It demands ) ; 
that Britain shall revert-to her nineteenth- -century role as a_ 


goods but derive its good and raw ma-_ 


supplier of industrial 


terials, not from the world as a whole, but from a restricted 


group of countries, all having political ties with the » Mother 
Country“. 


y 


The trouble with these fantasies is that they are earnestly 


believed and no Right-wing politican seeking power, (assuming 
he realises them to be nonsense) can publicly deny their 


validity. 
But in practical terms Britain is confronted with a new 


economic power-grouping on the continent of Europe. Soon she 
must come to terms with it. Already Western Germany has 


surpassed Britain as an industrial power and while Britain’s 
rate of expansion declines, so the German rate rises. Furthermore 
Western Germany is’ now linked with useful if minor indu- 
strial allies in the European Common Market. They, as the 
price of economic survival, are throwing open their markets. 
to the flow of goods and machinéry from the Ruhr. 


Britain can survive only if she becomes part of an eco- 
nomic group of nations able to compete on reasonably equal 
terms with Russia and America. This the Common Market 
cannot yet do. But with the co-operation of Britain and other 
adyanced Western European countries the goal is not an im- 
possible one. 


Both the logic of modern indusrial development — the 
clearly-defined trend to larger manufacturing units — and 
the imperative need for safe export markets drive Britain 
towards some economic link with Western Europe. British trade 
with America is selective and exposed to the jealous lobbying 
of competing American interests. Trade with the Commonwealth 
is likely to become more difficult as the member States expand 
their own industries, 

The larger and more modern British firms, however, car 
easily, and indeed profitably, selact specialised segments of 
Western Europe’s needs for mew and expanding markets — 
provided only that the government comes to terms with the 
other Western European States and that it suppresses the 
restrictionist lusts of some of its main supporters. 


Britain is reasonably well equipped to enter such an 
economic grouping. The arrangement would, to some extent, 
overcome the present unbalance between food output and in- 
dustrial production. But even so there must be radical eco- 
nomic changes to enable Britain to remain viable even within 
the favourable context of a West European grouping. 


The most important change is that the present allocation 
of 99/9 of the national income to military purposes must be 
cut by half. It is not clear if any military objective has been 
or could be achieved by this monstrous burden. But it is clear 
that soon Britain’s power as an industrial State will collapse 
beneath it. Kardly less important is that economic restrictio- 
nism, typified by Thorneycroft, must be swiftly replaced by a 
set of measures which will guide an expanding economy and 
not strangle it. 

The Labour Party is considerably more aware of the 
urgency of Britain’s problem than the Conservatives, and they 
at least reject the restrictionism cf the Right. But even more 
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positions i in Westen, Europe. Most of all they dislike 
plicated with the colonialism of France, even though 
the blessing of such ,Socialists“ as Mollet, Pineau and 


Socialist hostility to the European“ idea has also madecee 
tics of a future autarkic Britain ruled by its workers and 
off alike. from capitalist and communist contamination. 


Workers Participation in the 
Bee gement in West Germany 


Hans BERGMANN 


In its Issue No. 187 our Review carried an article about the forms of workers’ 
- participation in the management of industry in the world by the prominent British 


Trade Union leader and Member of Parliament, 


Bob Edwards. In this issue the 


Editors publish a letter received from Hans Bergmann, of Hannover, offering certain 
-comments on the Edwards article. The Editors are prepared to publish other opinions, 
too, in this column, whether on the same theme or in connection with other editorial 


matter appearing in the Review. 


HE article on ,,Workers’ Participa- 
tion in the Management of Indu- 
stry” has met with a lively response in 
the ranks of our union-organized workers. 
»Codeciding“ (as workers’ participation 
in manegement is called by us) is a do- 
main in which we have made great efforts 
both before 1933 and since 1945. Indeed 
in ‘this article its author even directly 
cites the relations obtaining in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in this respect. 
Discounting the question of ,for“ or 
,against’ which arises in connection with 
the problem of workers’ participation in 
the management of enterprises within the 
framework of capitalist economy, | am 
bound to call your attention to the fact 


that the article’s section entitled ,,The 


Right of Participation in Decision — taking 
in Western Germany“ has provoked bitter 
discussions and sharp protests by failing to 
give an accurate picture of the true state 
of affairs. 


“In 1945, in view of the collapse of Hit- 
ler's Germany, capitalists were prepared to 
grant far-reaching concessions to the work- 
ers regarding participation in management 
just to stave off socialization. Even though 
in past years the workers have been able 
to win certain decision-making rights for 
themselves thanks to this, it would still 
be untrue to. talk of some participation ,of 
theirs in, the management of enterprises. 
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In effect the strengthened reaction in the 
Federal Republic has foiled the realization 
of a further, and the decisive, demand of 
theirs in the sense of the Munich Con- 
clusions of Principle, the demand, that is, 
for the transfer of basic industry to all- 
social ownership. 

Considering this, it is senseless to talk 
of some workers’ participation in mana- 
gement, 


In our case participation in management 
only boils down to a particular circle of 
social questions. The right of codeciding 
in the sphere of management of enterprises, 
in the economy at large, does not exist in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

For the predominant part of the enter- 
prises, the Law of Organization of Enter- 
prises is effective which provides penalties 
for Trade Union and political activity 
inside enterprises. It is true that this Law 
entitles the workers to elect councils of 
enterprises, but it does not entitle the 
councils elected successfully to represent 
the interests of the workers. The Law of 
Organization. of Enterprises constitutes a 
deliberate political restraint of the activity 
of the councils of enterprises. It could not 
be any other way, either, in a state in 
which political power belongs to the class 
of exploiters. 

In the enterprises representing joint stock 
companies legalistically, a third of the 


in modified Se on | aie ee 
ut in reality never was, a securer past. fee) 
tain in the other direction. ‘A new political 


: understands these facts is a matter of urgency. ‘Only th 
can provide it, and even here the need for new 


thinking is paramount. 


members of the supervisory boards are ap- 
pointed by the workers. In the sense of 
the right of joint stock companies dating: 
from the time of fascism, these boa 
possess only secondary powers. 
workers’ representatives on the supe 
sory boards are in a large minority. 
addition, they are required not to dis 
their activity, so they may not acquaint 
neither the union nor the comrades who 
elected them regarding it. One should spe- 
cially stress that the decisions in these 


joint stock companies are not made by 


the supervisory boards, but by the big 
shareholders controlling the majority of 
the stocks. Moreover, the shareholders” 


theeting, teo, which ought to represent the — 


supreme directive body according to the 
law, has only formal authority, the right 
of voting belonging to the top circles 
which hold the largest amount of shares. 
In this way it is large capitalists that are 
in command. 


There are special provisions for the 
mining enterprises and the iron and steel 
mills. According to these provisions, the’ 
workers and the unions appoint one-half 


of the representatives for the supervisory — 


boards, yet this, too, is meaningless consi- 
dering what has been said above. In suck 
enterprises worker directors also exist, as 
Mr. Bob Edwards writes about. 
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However, these directors indubitably side 


with the employers, being dependent on 
them and acting so as to suit them. 

This was corroborated a short time ago 
by the worker director of the enterprise 
Huettenwerk Rheinhausen, A. G., Wilhelm 
Zimbehl, who said: ,,If the unions believe 
that | would make a better member of the 
enterprise's council if I snapped to atten- 
tion at a single whistle from them, then 
they are wrong. I am the representative of — 
the employers“. 

Until 1947 Zimbehl was secretary of the 
union and now he is in the leadership of 
the’ association of industrialists and chair- 
man of their pay scale commission! My 
comrades think it is a joke that the Volks- 
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wagen factory represents virtually a socia- 


list enterprise. It certainly have escaped 


Mr. Bob Edwards that in a capitalist state 
not even etatization of enterprises elimi- — 
nates explo:tation. And exploitation is spe- _ 


inberests of capital. The councils 
prises have a single safeguard — 
activity for the benefit of labour inter 
and it is the mass action of the wo 
That is how matters stand with work 
participation in management when ‘stat 
authority is in the hands of big capitalists. 


| regardless of the price 

‘further depressed real wa- 

the enterprise is not mana- 
the workers, technicians and office 


Supreme ‘Court, and the last ruled that 
the council of the enterprise has no right 
of insight. 


son nel, as Mr. Edwards writes, but by 
manager who is closely asso- 
iated with General Motors (U.S.A.). 
In addition, there is a special council, 
lar to the supervisory board of other 
apitalist enterprises, a third of whose 
vembers are appointed by the Adenauer 
sovernment. Another third are appointed 
y the director, and the last third by the 
orkers. 


Also, the Federal supreme Court issued 
another decision recently abolishing the 
right of the councils of enterprises to op- 
pose dismissals of workers without notice. 

The judgment emphasized expressly that 
not even the members of an enterprise’s 


~~ Although I have no personal know- 
ledge of the relations in Eastern Germany, 
I still believe that there where the enter- : 
prises belong to the workers themselves — 
the fullest management right of the work 
council may enjoy any special protection ers exists. As a result, now, too, as befo- 


in the matter of termination of employ- re, I am convinced that in our case as 


_ Here is one other example regarding the 
efficaciousness of workers’ participation in 
ement in Western Germany. The 


ment. 


The councils 


of enterprises 
battle against two tendencies of capitalists. 


well we must realize the slogan: 


have to 


PERSONALITIES AND POLITICS 


Seven Weeks of the Murphy-Billy Mission 


No one could have expected that the emissaries of the 
»great allies’ Murphy and Billy would have an easy 
task in extending their good office to France and Tu- 
nisia. The bombing of the village of .Sakiet as well as 
all that preceded and followed this act of aggression 
is no mere accumulation of outrages nor a quest of the 
culprit, but reflects the permanent crisis in the rela- 
tions between France and North Africa which can only 
be settled by the elimination of the causes underlying 
it. The powers granted to Murphy and Billy did not 
include arbitration and mediation; they were limited to 
the extension of good offices and the establishment 
of contacts and talks betwen France and Tunisia. This 
gave a specific imprint to ther delicate task while also 
setting precisely defined limits. 


For seven weeks already Murphy and Billy are tra- 
velling from Paris to Tunisia and from Tunisia to Pa- 
ris. If cannot be said that the origina! platforms of 
Gaillard and Bourguiba have not been changed to a 
certain extent; there can no doubt that certain claims 
have been dropped on both sides, but it is also no less 
certain that the remaining differences are so essential 
that there is still a long way to be covered before closer 
rapprochement of views is brought about. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the diplomatic skill and political autho- 
rity of the two emissaries cannot be denied (which are al- 
most equally esteemed on both sides) everyone is more 
or less agreed at present that their mission may be 
considered a failure. Three ways out of the present im- 
passe reached by this mission are foreseen at present: 
mediation by Secretary General Hammarskjold, the reac- 
tivation of the dispute before the Security Council, or 
the ,second phase“ in the extension of good offices 
which would be marked by the granting of broader 
powers to the Anglo-American diplomats. 

The first variant. Few indeed could deny 


apriori that the personal intervention of Dag -Ham- 
marskjold in the Franco-Tunisian dispute. would not 


be highly effective and fruitful. Also in previous deli- 


cate situations the Secretary General contributed to the 
adoption of positive solutions. Any action of Dag 
Hammarskjold however would be notably impeded by 
the same colonialist lack of tolerance which also re- 
sulted in the failure of the actions undertaken so far. 


Second variant. The reactivation of the di- 
spute before the Security Council (on whose agenda the 
Tunisian and French complaint are still formally fi- 
guring), would confirm the signal failure of the Murphy- 
Billy mission and revert the dispute to that stage which 
was already deliberately avoided once. Those elements 
in France who consider that attack {s the best defence 
(and that grass has already covered the graves of vic- 
tims throughout the world with oblivion), are in favour 
of a debate in the Security Council, while the USA 
aud Great Britain are stil opposed to this alternative 
which could lead to fresh complications and threaten 
western unity, 

Third variant. The vesting of broader me- 
diatory powers in Murphy and Billy which would in- 
clude the advancement of suggestions and vrovosal of 
solutions could only be efficacious if it would lead to 
essential changes in the French attitude. If it is borne 
in mind that the USA and to a certain extent also 
Great Britain consider that essential changes in the 
French attitude towards North Africa would be desi- 
rab'e in the light of western interests, then the ,,se- 
cond phase“ could be expected with a slighty greater 
dose of optimt’sm. 

Iu suming up it is undeniable that not a single pos- 
sibility should be overlooked which could lead to the 
improvement of Franco-Tunisian relations the evacua- 
tion of French troops, the solution of the Bizerte pro- 
blem etc.) but it is no less true that the problem of 
the velations between the two countries necessarily em- 
braces the broader context of French-North African 
relations, , 

But in this domain Algeria and all that is happening 
there cannot be ignored or by-passed. 


That which the™ sndsloitheapecrtas 
produce should belong to the people“. : 
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YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


~NEW SYSTEM AND FORMS IN 


THE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
COOPERATIVES 


| Velimir VASIC 


NE OF THE PRIMARY tasks of New Yugoslavia 

since the Liberation has been to modernize and 

speed up agricultural production. In this regard numerous 

difficulties appeared, and one of the chief difficulties lay 

in the fact that the farms were widely dispersed and the 

land being further broken up following the land reform 
of 1945 and 1946. 


In order to pave the way for the advancement of 
‘agriculture it was necessary to establish big enough farms 
to provide facilities for the profitable utilization of mo- 
dern means and methods in the cultivation of land. In 
view of the existing conditions, it was considered in Yu- 
eoslavia that agricultural cooperatives, in addition to pu- 
blic-owned farms, were the most suitable medium for or- 
ganizing extensive agricultural production. 


Thus after the war steps were taken in Yugoslavia 
to set up peasant work cooperatives, general agricultural 
coaperatives and various types of specialized farming co- 
operatives. 


2 
FIRST EXPERIENCES OF FARMING COOPERATIVES 


4 PEASANT work cooperatives, as is known, are 
cooperative organizations in which peasants cultivate 
the land ona collective basis, and share the profits according 
to the amount of work done by each of them, and also 
sometimes commensurate with the land they brought to 
the cooperative. The number of peasant work cooperati- 
ves grew very quickly, so that while in 1945 there were 
only peasant work cooperatives, so their number rose 
to 1932. Great efforts were exerted in 1949 to set up 
more peasnat work cooperatives, so their number rose 
in that year. alone to 4,263, while in 1950 it reached the 
figure of 6,545, in 1951 6,608 and in 1952 6,888.1 In 
1951 these cooperatives included 417,958 homesteads 
that is, 18 per cent of the total number in the country. 
They covered a surface of 1,998,213 hectares or 20.4 per 
cent of the overall arable surfaces in Yugoslavia.* 
However, despite the fact that cooperative leader- 


1949 1950 
Average yield per hectare in FPRY 14,1 10,3 
Yield in peasant work cooperative 14,5 10,6 

1 On 30/IV/1951 there were 6,972 work cooperatives. 

2 Joco Radakovic: Our Agriculture and its Problems, Beo- 


grad 1953, p. 40. 
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ships did their best to facilitate the activities of peasant 
work cooperatives, and although the state itself exerted — 
great efforts and contributed substantial funds for the 
development of these cooperatives, in the majority of 
cases they did not show any outstanding results. The 
problem of the organization of labour and distribution of 
income had not been satisfactorily solved, and it was not 


a ee senna me 


possible to extend adequate assistance to the work co- | 
cperatives in connection with the supply of modern” 


means for production, so they were obliged themselves to 
make considerable investments in the basic funds, at the 
expense of the consumer fund of the members, which re-~ 
sulted in a deterioration of the living standard of mem- © 
bers, a section of the peasants entered the peasant work — 
cooperative for the sole reason of protecting themselves 
against the frequently too severe buy-up and income tax 
obligations. 

For all these reasons the cooperative members were 
not sufficiently interested in the work and success of 
these cooperatives. Hence, especially after the abolition 
of the obligatory buy-up, they showed.an increasing ten- 
dency to leave them. The result of this was that these 
cooperatives merely vegetated. For the most part they 
constituted a mechanical collection of small holdings of 
peasants who lacked grown-up members capable of labour 
— holdings where old methods of cultivation were em- 
ployed so that yields per hectare which were realized 
only slightly surpassed the average yields in Yugoslavia. 
This is best shown by the following table:3 

Although higher state and cooperative leaderships 
constantly stressed the need for the parallel development 
of the peasant work cooperatives and the general farming 
cooperatives, in keeping with the concrete conditions 
and disposition of the peasants, in practice the tendency 
was rather towards the creation and extension of the 
work cooperatives, as it was considered that the so-called 
higher, socialist forms of peasant association should be 
the direct goal. In the meantime the difficult and prolon- 
ged work of developing the lower forms of farming co- 


(in metric centals) 


maize 
1951 1952 1949 1950 1951 1952 
9,1 16,— 9,3 17,1 6,4 
8,5 18,6 10,4 18,4 7,4 


3 Statistical Bulletin No. 6/1951, pp. 6 and 10; and No. | 
11/1952, pp. 9, 11, 13; Index No. 2/1952, p. 40, No. | 
7/1952 p. 41 and No. 3/1953, p. 40. | 
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; N VIEW of the above, it was indispensable to take 
_ steps for the implementation of measures condu- 
a to a successful solution of the many difficulties with 
which the farming cooperatives had to contend. That is 
a decree on property relations and reorganization of 
© peasant work cooperatives was passed in March 1953, 
e the beginning of 1954 also saw the passing of a 
on farming cooperatives. These two laws contain the 
sic principles on which the activities of farming coope- 
ves are based today. They primarily laid down that 
ant work cooperatives may be founded only on prin- 
le of complete voluntariness. Furthermore, they are to 
conduct business on a profit-making basis and justify 
their existence in equal competition with private farms 
and homesteads, without relying on subsidies. 
In the implementation of these laws, a large part of 
peasant work cooperatives was reorganized into general 
gricultural cooperatives, while the remaining part com- 
‘pletely ceased functioning as such. Whereas on 15th Ja- 
cnuary 1953 there were 4,792 work cooperatives, at the 
end of the same year there were 1,236, at the end of 
(1954 their number was reduced to 924, at the end of 
1955 to 704, while towards the end of 1956 their num- 
“ber had dwindled to a mere 575. The peasant work co- 
“operatives in 1956 included 35,655 households, with a 
“total of 215,231 hectares, or only 1,5 per cent of the 
‘total arable land in Yugoslavia. The land surfaces of the 
“peasant work cooperatives were divided into 16,418 se- 
sparate lots, which considerably hindered their work. 
As will be seen from the above data, the number of 
peasant work cooperatives was considerably reduced from 
1953 on, but those that remained in operation or that 
were later founded now constitute solid cooperative or- 
ganizations which operate on a profit-making basis, under 
‘contract with their members, and hence on the lines of 
complete voluntariness. They were much better provi- 
ded with modern Agricultural machines towards the 
end of 1956 having at their disposal 2,225 tractors, 28 
combines, 928 threshers, 1415 moving machines, 2,312 
harvesting machines and a number of other machines. 
Their livestock also considerably grew compared to the 
period up to 1953, and towards the end of 1956 they 
possessed 17,251 horses, 27,938 oxen, 133,891 sheep, 
$4,184 pigs etc.° 
* The work cooperatives succeeded, thanks 
new system of labour and new methods of remunera- 
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to the 


4 SGJ 1954, p. 116; Statical Bulletin No. 45/1955, p. 14 and 
No. 55/1956, p. 20; Central Cooperative Federation of 
EPRY, State of Cooperatives and Cooperative Organiza- 
tions, Beograd 1957 ,pp. 29, 30, 31. 

5 State of Cooperatives and Cooperative Organizations Pp. 
52. 
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It is to be noted in this connection that in 1956. 


? 


achieved good results in this respect. — m * 


and 1957 work cooperatives also for the most patt 


In the 1953-1956 period special attention was dete 


& 


voted to the development of agricultural cooperatives _ 
of the general type, and though their number was so- _ 
mewhat reduced, relations between the cooperatives and 


their members were based above all on mutual economic 


interests. In addition to various forms of aid which they | 


extend to their members in regard to advancement of 
agricultural production, these cooperatives are themsel- 
ves directly occupied with various economic activities. 
In this connection we cite below some basic data. 
At the end of 1956 there were 5,664 agricultural coope- 5 
ratives of the general type (as against 6,664 in 1954 
and 6,178 in 1955). They included 1,109,317 home- 
steads. The agricultural cooperatives in 1956 controlled 
27,400 enterprises of various types. Of these 6,520. 
were occupied with agricultural production, 4,782 with 
processing of agricultural products, 915 were industrial 
plants, 10,736 were commercial enterprises, 1,156 were 
artisan workshops and-3,291 catering establishments.7 


The agricultural cooperatives of the general type 
in 1956 had at their disposal 181,206 hectares of land. 
Of this 157,963 hectares or 87 per cent was obtained 
from the national land fund, while 23,233 hectares or 
13 per cent was rented from the cooperative members 
or secured in various other ways. The arable surfaces of 
these cooperatives were dispersed, consisting of 38,342 
separate lots, which, as is also true of work coopera- 
tives, increased the cost of cultivation and created the 
need for concentrating the land in one or several large 
localities by way of exchange with private holders. The 
agricultural cooperatives of the general type mostly 
tilled the land under their control through their indepen- 
dent and non-independent farming organizations. Thus 
towards the end of 1956 they had 216 independent farms 
with 29,602 hectares and 2,003 non-independent farms 
(not named as independent enterprises) with 116,207 
hectares of land. The agricultural cooperatives of the 
general type, at the end of 1956 were in possession of 
4,154 tractors, 13 combines, 4,053 threshers and other 
6 SGJ 1957, pp. 144, 145, 149; Statistical Bulletin No. 

71/1957, pp. 12, 13, 24. 
7 State of Cooperatives pp. 7, 12. 
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eat, maize, etc. for supplying their members, as well 
i artificial ertilizers, chemicals for the protection of 

ho lants and livestock, a considerable number of cattle for 
ment breeding: etc. “Although these measures helped the indi- 
Oy “peasants to improve their husbandry, all this was 


| advancement of egnicaltine, 


“NEW FORMS AND METHODS OF AGRICULTURAL 
We wets COOPERATIVES 


ae Be N THEIR work up to 1956 the agricultural coopera- 

tives of the general type directed their activities 
to helping their members in various ways, but did little 
to organize the quick development of agricultural pro- 
Bee oon and the farms on which they organized produc- 
tion for the most part recorded low yields. Besides this, 
. the land which they held and cultivated included only 
ite 1.07 per cent of the overal surfaces in Yugoslavia. If we 
add to this the surfaces which were at the disposal of 
=i the peasant work cooperatives, all taken together did 


ae not amount even to 3 per cent, and together with the 
farms in the general national sector not even to 10 per 
cent of the total arable land in the country. This indica- 
ted that it was vitally necessary to make a decisive ef- 


fort to raise productivity of labour and increase the vo- 
lume of agricultural production on private farms which 
held, and still hold, over 90 per cent of the overal arable 
Pay surfaces in the country. But the question was how to 
carry this out. Experience has shown that methods of 
wide collectivization would not be sufficiently effica- 
cious under the present conditions. On the other hand, 
the individual farms at the present level of consumption 
were hardly capable of making simple reinvestments. 
Therefore, in view of their dispersal and technical back- 
wardness, they would not be in a position to uphold a 
widened reinvestment programme of production and its 
advancement in the sphere of agriculture on such a scale 
as to provide for the purchase of up-to-date means for 
production and employment of modern methods of 
labour. 


That is why efforts were made from 1953 until 
1956 to discover more suitable methods of works, in order 
to speed up the advancement of Yugoslav agriculture, 
which remained on the pre-war level until the end of 
1956, and seriously threatened further development of 

’ ithe rest of the economy. Finally, after prolonged study 
and a careful examination of the problem, it was re- 
cently concluded that agricultural cooperatives of the 
general type could, under definite conditions, be the 
backbone of the advancement of agriculture not only 
on the land they directly hold and cultivate but, and 
this is even more important, also on the land of the 
individual producers. This was demonstrated through ex- 
perience gained by the agricultural cooperatives of the 
general type in 1956 and 1957. 


8 Ditto pp. 13—17. 
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hased large quantities of high ere seeds ‘of z © ened. rake tometer th agriculture, 7 


not enough to attain decisive successes in the general — 


abandon the village to a haphazard econ 
cial differentiation, which would not in rts 
stance solve the problem of advancement of a 
production, while it would pave the way ae capite ] 
elements and lead to the aggravation of class contrac 
tions in the countryside. Hence the policy of so c 
transformation of the village should concentrate ab 
all on the gradual nationalization of the wrote se 
agricultural production and on widened re-investment 
agriculture by increasing and developing the basic means 
for production in the framework of agricultural coopera: 
tives of the general type, but — this is important — 
without touching the individual ownership of the land* 
This system of close cooperation between the agri 
cultural cooperatives of the general type and individual 
farms, which began to operate in Yugoslavia in 1956 
and 1957, is known as cooperation. It is based on 
quite free agreement between the individual prod 
and cooperatives on the lines of common economic in- 
terests. This system of cooperation may occur in va- 
rious forms, but in practice it can be reduced to twa 
basic forms. The first means that the cooperative un- 
dertakes definitive service in the cultivation of land, ¥] 
for each operation the peasants pay to it agreed fee, 
either in cash or in kind, whereupon further relations: 
between the cooperative and the beneficiary usually 
cease. The second, more developed form of cooperation, 
means that the peasant and cooperative participate 
jointly and equally in the whole process of production 
in this way that the peasant invests his land (on which 
the cooperative calculates and allows him, in advance 
the agreed rent), as well as certain other means of 
production (in so far as they exist) and manpower, while 
the cooperative cultivates the land with its own agricul- 
tural machines, and supplies the seeds, artificial ferti- 
lizers and other necessities for modern agricultural Pra 
duction. Finally the profits are divided between the co-_ 
operative and the individual peasant proportionately to 
the invested means and expenditures, estimated in ad- 
vance, which each side incurred in the course of produc 
tion. In this way both the cooperative and individual 
producer are essentially interested in the best possible 
fulfilment of all tasks, as they jointly bear the risk and 
jointly participate in the sharing of the profits. This _ 
system of cooperation brings the peasant who has no 
labour force at this disposal a larger income and better 
living conditions, without touching his ownership of the 
land, while the cooperatives and the community get lar- 
ger quantities of agricultural products. Similar forms of 


cooperation exist also in livestock rearing, fruit-growing 
viniculture etc. 


(Continued on Page 16) 


9 Federal National Assembly, State of Agriculture and Co- 
operation and Their Prospects of Development, Beograd 
1957 pp. 68, 69. 

10 Geza Tikvicki: Some Experiences from the Work of Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives in Vojvodina, ,Borba“ od 14/IV/1957. 
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4 tae factory began work in 1903 with the pro- 
duction of calcium carbide and cyanamide. In 
1931 work was suspended because of the world eco- 
nomic crisis, which lasted until 1939. Later the factory 
started the production of ferromanganese, silicomanga- 
nese and ferrochromium. The same year saw the erec- 
tion of a plant for electrodes and masses, but this de- 
partment of the factory was not completed owing to 
the war. 
After the war steps were taken for the completion of 
this plant and for starting regular production. 
The principal products of the factory are ferro-alloys 
and amorphous carbon products. 


The factory produces the following kinds of ferro- 
alloys: ferromanganese, silicomanganese, silicocalcium 
and ferrotungsten as wel] as amorphous carbon articles 
— amorphous electrodes and electrode masses. 

Ferromanganese is used in steel production — no 
steel production is possible without it. Silicomanganese: 
here silicium is used as a supplement. Silicocalcium is 
used as a deoxidizing agent and for silicifying special 
plate (plates for transformers). Ferrotungsten serves as 
a supplement in the production of alloyed steels. One 
could not imagine heavy metallurgy without the above 
mentioned supplements which this factory manufac- 
tures. 

As we stated, this factory produces two other large 
groups, viz.: amorphous electrodes and electrode mas 
ses. The electrical steel industry, the whole electro- 
thermal industry (including carbide production as well 
as the manufacture of ferro-alloys themselves), the 
electro-chemical industry (where electrolysis of fused 
salts is specially to be noted), aluminium production — 
all these cannot operate without amorphous electrodes 


and masses. 


531-T-46. 


This factory has also mastered the production of 
graphite electrodes — an article which likewise ap- 
pears in its production programme. 

In order to step up production, which is particularly 
important for meting the requirements of domestic iron 
works, and also for ensuring sufficient quantities of 
ferro-alloys for export, steps were taken to enlarge 
the factory by adding new buildings, so that output was 
considerably increased. 

Five furnaces, viz., two closed furnaces for the 
production of ferro-alloys, one for silicomanganese, one 


for silicocalcium and one for refined ferromanganese 
are housed in the new halls. The total capacity of these 


furnaces will run to approximately 25,000 tons per 
year, of which 50 per cent is earmarked for export. 

The basic raw material supplies needed for the ma- 
nufacture of ferro-alloys are partly purchased locally 
and partly imported from abroad. One of the principal 
raw materials, manganese ore, is supplied by the ,,Cer~ 
mines, Kigevo and the ,Cevljanovi¢i” mine at Semi- 
zovac. 

The basic raw materials for the manufacture of 
amorphous carbon products — anthracite, petroleum 
coke, pitch and graphite — are for the most part im- 


ported, a small part being supplied by the home 


market. 
This factory's products — ferromanganese and sili- 
comanganese — after meeting domestic requirements, are 


exported. In 1957 we exported 4,600 tons of ferro-al- 
loys, and this year will again see the export of large 
quantities. 

The factory has its own foundry as well as acid 


works. 


(Continued from page 14) a 
By 1956 and 1957 the agricultural cooperatives of 
‘the general type had already taken steps for concluding 
cagreements with individual peasants in connection with 
cooperation. According to available data from 84 dis- 
tricts (collected up to August 1, 1957) agricultural co- 
operatives of the general type rendered the folowing ser- 
vices to individual peasants: they ploughed a total of 
131,286 hectares, sowed a surface of 23,563 hectares, 
and harvested 20,445 hectares. The higher forms of co- 
operation, i. e., production of grains, industrial plants 
and other cultures, jointly with individual peasants, were 
introduced by the agricultural cooperatives in 1957 
(reckoning up to 1st November 1957) over a surface of 
30,859 hectares, while various services were rendered 
-on a surface of 44,043 hectares. In the same period 
they rented from the individual peasants a total of 
19,300 hectares. Cooperation between the individual 
peasants and cooperatives was also reflected in common 
investments and in joint work for the planting of vine- 
yards, orchards etc. on the land of those peasants who 
lacked manpower, as well as in joint reclamation of land 
etc. Thus the year 1956 saw the joint planting of 4,203 
hectares, and 1957 5,802.12 


Although these forms of work have not yet deve- 
loped on a wide scale, experience has shown that land 
cultivated on the lines of cooperation gives much lar- 
ger yields per hectare than it did previously, and that 
peasants now gladly accept this form of joint work. Be- 
sides this, the community is now in a position to place 
considerable means at the disposal of the cooperatives, 
thus enabling them to develop this form of cooperation 
with peasants who lack labour force, in the greatest 
measure and as soon as possible. This course is also re- 
commended in the Resolution of the Federal People’s 
Assembly of April 1957 on the long-term development 
of agriculture and the cooperative movement. The So- 
cial Plan of the Economic Development of Yugoslavia 
in the 1957—1961 period likewise devotes special atten- 
tion to this system of work in agricultural cooperatives. 
Thus it is envisaged that agricultural cooperatives of 
the general type will in 1961 have at their disposal at 
least 25,000 tractors with the necessary accessories, and 
that they will cultivate, on the lines of the cooperation 
system, about 1,750,000 hectares (and even more, if lo- 
wer forms of cooperation are taken into account).!? 


As will be seen from the above statements, the 
agricultural..cooperatives have discovered, during the last 
few years, much more elastic and suitable forms of 
work in connection with the socialist transformation of 
agriculture than those they had practised, previously. The 
results achieved so far, as well as the favourable pros- 
pects in connection with the development of agriculture, 
show that peasant work cooperatives, and particularly 
agricultural cooperatives of the general type, together 
with various types of specialized agricultural cooperati- 
ves, will play an important role in modernizing and ad- 
vancing agricultural production in Yugoslavia. 


11 State of 
pp. 16,87. 

12 Social Plan of Economic Development of Yugoslavia from 
1957 to 1961. Published by KULTURA, Beograd 1957. 
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FOREIGN AND YUGOSLAV NEWSMEN | : 
GRAPHERS AT THE SEVENTH CONGRESS OF YUGOSLAV 


dents and news photographers from 16 countries namely the — 
USA, Great Britain, China, Japan, Italy, East Germany, Wes t 

Germany, Israel, Denmark, Holland, USSR, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Bulgaria, France and Hungary until April 16 . | 


photographers will also cover the Congress. 


Committee of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia and 

the Central Committee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers 
Party was held on March 27 and 28, 1958. The League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia was represented by Josip Broz — 
Tito, Edvard Kardelj, Aleksandar Rankovié and Veljko Vla- 
hovié, and the Hungarian Socialist Workers Party by Janos 
Kadar, Dyula Kalai, Jano Fock and Dozco Silagyi. Views 
on questions of interest to both parties were exchanged 
the meeting. 


National Assembly of Rumania, stopped in Beograd on April 
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_ Encounters and Talk: 
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LEAGUE OF COMMUNISTS 


Eerie have been received from 63 foreign correspon- 


About 80 Yugoslav journalists, radio reporters and film. 


A comradely meeting of the delegations of the Central 


; 


Ion Maurer, President of the Presidium of the Grand 


6 on his way to Argentina. He was met in Beograd by Pe- 
tar Stamboli¢, President of the Federal National Assembly, and 
Koéa Popovic Foreign Secretary. On the same day President 
Maurer proceeded to Argentina. 
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